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MAN'S INALIENABLE RIGHT TO LAND. 


= 

It is at least presumptive evidence that a doctrine is true, 
to know that it has been adopted by thinking men of various 
ages and countries who were not previously acquainted with 
each other's views. While I was in New York.with the first 
number of this paper, a few numbers of an English Social 
publication, the ‘‘ Working Bee,” were presented to me, from 
which I take the following summary of the views of se- 
veral celebrated political reformers on the subject of the 
right to land. It appears by a remark of the editor, that he 
had previously published the views of various, social reform- 
ers on the same subject, and he adds, ‘‘ One governing prin- 
ciple pervades all their plans. ‘The common good of ‘huna- 
nity is held to be the only legitimate basis of .the institution 
which should exist ; itis in the practical development of this 
principle that differences of opinion arise. The friends of 
existing Institutions avow the most unqualified horror of any 
innovation, and view any examination into the subject as pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous. There are, however, numerous 
thinkers and reasoners who are not to be deterred ftom in- 
quiring into a right which has existed with little modification 
from the earliest period. ‘They have discovered, that under 
a veil of mystery much injustice has been perpetrated, and 
have, therefore, been induced to tear aside the veil to ascer- 
tain the real truth.” 


Tuomas Patne, in his Agrarian Justice, contends thai the earth, in 
its uncultivated state, is the common property of the human species; but 
that, under a state of cultivation, the benefits accruing therefrom are the 
property of those who bestowed such cultivation upon it, to sell or be- 
queath. He defines these rights as forming two distinct species— the na- 
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tural and the cultivated rights, He denies, however, that any right to 
appropriate the ldnd itself has ever been acquired; and proposes, as the 
most convenient mode of compensating each individual for the loss of his 
natural inheritance in the land, that a payment which is equivalent to it, 
should be made to every individual member, of society, at twenty-one 
years of age. With regard to personal property, which is the effect of so- 
ciety, he say 8, ‘all accumulation, therefore, of personal property, beyond 
what a man’s own hands produce, is derived to him by living in society ; 
and he owes, ou every principle of justice, of gratitude, and of civilization, 
a part of that accumulation back again to society from whence the whole 
came.’ ParNE supports his views in a nervous, vigorous, cogent, and 
eloquent style; and he appears to have held exceedingly rational ideas, 
as far as the experience of the age permitted him to do. 

Gray, another writer, distinguished for much sound argument, states 
that no right to the land itself has ever been obtained. He says :—* But 
suppose a man has entitled himself to the possession of land ‘by cultiva- 
tion, aud that at some future time he wishes to dispose of it, is he not en- 
titled to some remuneration for having improv ed it? Certainly! Of what 
quality was the land when he became “possessedof i? Of such a quality ! 
Then here is the remuneration he ought to receive; viz. the value of that 
quantity of manure and of that quantity of labor, which would be re- 
quired to convert the land from the quality it was, to the quality it 
now is.’ 

The views of Pucinas Spence have for their basis the proposition that 
‘the land, from which every thing that is necessary to preserve animat 
existence is extracted, is as much the property of one individual as an~- 
other ;”’* and his plan for reducing the same to practical effect is, to make 
the land the ranmM oF THE PEOPLE. He proposes that the rent of the 
landed property, mines, &c., of the kingdom should be equally divided 
every year, among all the men, women, and children of the country. He 
contemplates private property in other respects. The propositions of 
S PENCE were deeintod so ‘*dangerous’”’ that acts of parliament were passed 
against persons who entertained them, by which a penalty of transporta- 
tion was held out. to deter the Spenceans from meeting. ‘“ Even Sir 
Francis Burpepr felt so much alarm at the theory (says ALLEN Devon- 
port) that he exelaimed ‘ These Spenceans aim atthe land! it is high 
time that we should arm ourselves against them.’ ” 

Sx. Simon; the’founder of the sect to which his name attaches, recogni- 
zes the same’ ruth, with other Reformers, as the basis of his system, V1Z.. 
that the land is common property, and he proves that the institution of 
property has been repeatedly modsfied. “It is a social fact (he says) va- 
nable, or Taper progressive, as all other social facts are.” He then in- 
stances'tthe rights of property which feudalism conferred as having disap- 
peared, and thus shows that the progress of opinion modifies the institu. 
tion itself. .fhe transmission of property to the eldest son, afterwards 
altered to gh equal division among the family, he brings forward also, and 

affirms thafa last change remains to be effected. 

FourtEk’s doctrines are thus explained, in an article translated from 
La Phalange, edited by M. Considerant, one of the leaders of the Fou- 
rierites : 

‘‘ We come now to consider the laws which regulate individual proper- 
ty, and Ist—Let us state the fundamental principle of the Right of Proper- 
ty. Here it is: 

‘‘ Every individual possesses, legitimately, the thing which his labor. 
his intelligence, (or more generally,) which his activity has created. 


* See The Life of Spence, by ALLEN DrvonPort. 
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*¢ This principle is incontestible, and it is well to remark that it contains 
expressly an acknowledgement of the right of all to the soil. Foras the 
soil has not been created. by man, it follows, from the fundamental princi- 
ple of property, that it cannot belong to any small portion of the human 
race who have created it by their activity. Let us then conclude that the 
true theory of property is founded on the ‘creation of the thing possessed.’”’ — 

The views of all these reformers on the doctrine in ques- 
tion, even those of Paine, were, in a great measure new to 
me. Although I have published three editions of Paine’s 
Writings, and have repeatedly perused many of them, I had 
not till this day read. his “Agrarian Justice.” ‘This will be 
understood when [ state aes I purchased a part of the ste- 
reotype plates of those works, including that publication. 
The summary of Paine’s views above given, called to my 
mind a copy of the original edition of his ‘Agrarian Justice,” 
in pamphlet form, published (without date) i in Philadelphia, 
which edition [ had laid by for comparison and forgotten, 
which, I now find, contains a Preface that was omitted by 
the compiler of the edition of Paine whose plates I pur- 
chased, and to which I have added nearly 200 pages of 
Paine’s writings, which I collected from various sources. In 
this Preface Paine states that the cause that determined him 
to publish the pamphlet when he did was a sermon published 
by Bishop Watson, entitled ‘‘ The Wisdom and Goodness of 
‘** God, in having made both Rich and Poor,” &c. ‘ The 
‘‘ errors contained in this Sermon,” says Paine, ‘‘ determined 
‘‘me to publish my Agrarian Justice. It is wrong to say God 
‘made Rich and Poor; he made only Male and Female; and 
“he gave them the earth for their inheritance.” The printer 
of the pamphlet has left out some parts of this Preface, and 
supplied their place with asterisks, evidently through fear of 
exciting religious prejudices. He has, however, left the fol- 
lowing, with which the preface concludes: ‘Instead of 
“ preaching to encourage one part of mankind in insolence, 
<< * * * it would be better that Priests employed their 
‘‘time to render the general condition of mankind less mise- 

‘‘rable than itis. Practical religion consists in doing good; 
‘‘and the only way of serving God is, that of endeavoring 
‘‘to make his people happy. “All preaching that has not this 
‘‘ for its object 1s nonsense and hypocrisy.” 

The reformers above quoted, though agreeing in the prin- 
ciple that the earth is the common property of its inhabi- 
tants, have proposed different methods of compensating that 
part of the people who have been deprived of this right. 
This, probably, was as far as they thought it expedient to go 
at the times and in the countries in which they wrote. (Paine 
wrote his Agrarian Justice in France.) I have proposed, in- 
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stead of a compensation or equivalent for the misappropria-~ 
ted article, to restore the thing itself; and I think the plan of 
restoring the land to its rightful possessors more feasible, par- 
ticularly in this country which has so much unsettled territo- 


‘ry, than either of the plans of the political reformers above 


enumerated, or than that of Thomas Skidmore, author of 
the ‘‘ Rights of Man to Property.” 

SkipMoRE, too, held to common property in land, but in- 
stead of restoring to each individual his right to soil, he pro- 
posed, first, a general division of all property, personal as 
well as landed ; next, that the property of every one, at his 
or her decease, should go tothe State; and thirdly, that every 
individual on coming of age, should receive from the State 
an equal amount of property in money. I had frequent ar- 
guments with him on this subject, and, from the brief state- 
ment of his views which I have just given, it will be seen 
wherein we disagreed as to the measure and method of de- 
sired reform. Skidmore was grossly misrepresented and 
cried down, as every Radical Reformer is almost sure to be, 
during his lifetime; but his work, though now nearly sup- 
pressed, contains more truths than any ten books that have 
since béen published, if we except the works of Jefferson, 
and will be reprinted and admired, in spite of its errors, 
when thousands of the popular publications of the day shall 
be forgotten. 

‘* We shall, after what we have shown,” says the “* WorkK- 
inc Bee,” ‘take for granted that the land of the country 
is indisputably the common property of the people- No 
right to private property to the land itself ever has, or ever 
can be made out—though conventional usage permits the 
institution to exist, and protects it by the strong arm of the 
law. 

‘¢ Society is now in a critical position. The institution of 
property is perceived to be grossly unjust, and to have origina- 
ted in a barbarian period. There is not a working man in 
the kingdom who has not satisfied himself upon this point. 
The startling inequalities in the distribution of property that 
are presented to us throughout the civilized world have driven 
the multitude to reflection. None are so ignorant as not to 
perceive that such facts are in direct opposition to the princi- 
ples of humanity and justice ; and those who are reaping the 
benefits—so misconceived—of present arrangements, must 
be well aware that their position is unsafe, and doomed to 
pass away either in anarchy or confusion,,or peaceably, and 
for the ultimate good of all. 


‘‘The connection between justice and happiness is so strict 
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that we can scarcely draw a line of distinction between them. 


The former is the means to the attainment of the latter ; 
yet they both include each other. A constant regard for 
justice must always be associated with happiness ; and true 
happiness cannot be obtained unless justice be established as 
a preliminary. Enjoyment may be purchased at the ex- 
pense of justice—but it will be fitful and transitory. Volup- 
tas empta dolore nocet (‘ Pleasure bought with pain injures’) 
says the Latin proverb. Applying the proverb to the exist- 
ing constitution of society, we find that the penalties attend- 
ant upon inequality, are the assassination of the wealthy, 
their exposure to personal injury, and their liability to be 
plundered by the lawless, in return for the robbery they com- 
mit upon humanity at large by the quiet, organized, and ef- 
fective powers of legislatorial enactments. The common 
thief, when condoling with his comrades in jail, regards 
himself and compeers as the ‘Apostles of justice!’ whom 
misfortune, and the agents of successful social usurpers, have 
overcome by their stratagem or their physical powers. He 
has no idea that morality can be associated with the actions 
of the wealthy orders of society, while he sees poverty and 
suffering around him. He considers that his career is a con- 
test with formidable and well armed injustice. On the con- 


trary, the classes of society which adhere to law and institu- 


tion, view the thief as an object of especial care, who must 
be hunted down, and who, if not made to conform. by their 
arrangements to the existing state of things, must be exiled. 
If by this means not to be cured; stung with the treatment 
he receives, scouted by all but those equally wretched with 
himself, constantly surrounded by an atmosphere of vicious 
influences, and visited with numerous temptations, he adds 
murder to the catalogue of his offences; he finally quits the 
scene of life on the gallows-platform of a penal colony, or 
what is called a civilized town.” 

‘‘ it is not charity,” says Paine, ‘ but a right, not bounty, 
but justice, that [ am pleading for. ‘The present state of 
what is called civilization is the reverse of what it ought to 
be. The contrast of affluence and wretchedness continual 
meeting and offending the eye, is like dead and living bodies 
chained together. Though I care as little about riches as 
any man, I am a friend to riches because they are capable of 
good. . I care not how affluent some may be, provided that 
none be miserable in consequence of it. But it is impossible 
to enjoy affluence with the felicity it is capable of being en- 
joyed, while so much misery is mingled in the scene. The 
sight of the misery, and the unpleasant sensations it suggests, 
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which, though they may be suffocated, cannot be extinguish- 
ed, are a greater drawback upon the felicity of affluence 
than the proposed 10 per cent. upon property isworth. He 
that would not give the one to get rid of the other, has no 
charity, even for himself. 

‘<'There are, in every country, some magnificent charities 
established by individuals. It is, however, but little that 
any individual can do, when the whole extent of the misery 
to be relieved be considered. He may satisfy his conscience, 
but not his heart. He may give all that he has, and that all 
will relieve but little. It is only by organizing civilization 
upon such principles as to act like a system of pullies, that 
the whole weight of misery can be removed.” 

‘‘ Tt is the practice of what has unjustly obtained the name 
of civilization (and the practice merits not to be called either 
charity or policy) to make some provision for persons becom- 
ing poor and wretched, only at the time they become so. 
Would it not, even as a matter of economy, be far better, to 
devise means to prevent their becoming poor. ‘This can 
best be done, by making every person, when arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, an inheritor of something to begin 
with. The rugged face of society, chequered with the ex- 
tremes of affluence and want, proves that some extraordina- 
ry violence has been committed upon it, and calls on justice 
for redress. The great mass of the poor, in all countries, 
are become an hereditary race, and it is next to impossible 
for them to get out of that state of themselves. It ought 
also to be observed, that this mass increases in all countries 
that are called civilized. More persons fall annually into it, 
than get out of it.” 

The following is an extract from ‘“*A Tour through Hol- 
land,” &c., in 1806, by Sir Joun Carr, which, it will be 
seen, is directly in point as to the practical working of a 
limitation of the quantity of land to be held by any one indi- 
vidual : 


‘From this place to Soestdyke, one of the two country palaces of the 
king allowed by the constitution, the roads are very sandy, and we were 
obliged to take four horses. In the neighborhood of Naarden the c ountry 
is covered with buck-wheat; which, after we had advanced about four 
English miles, began to undulate, and present a very beautiful appear- 
arce. ‘The many spires and chimnies of villages peeping above the trees 
in all directions, the small divisions of land, the neat and numerovs little 
farm houses which abounded on all sides of us, presented a picture of in- 
dustry and prosperity seldom seen in any othercountry. The sound wis- 
dom displayed by the Dutch in preventing ‘the overgrowth and consolidation 
of farms, cannot fail to strike the observation of “the traveller, and parti- 
cularly an English one. By this admirable policy, Holland is enabled to 
maintain its comparatively immense population, under the great disadvan- 
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tages of a soil far from being genial; hence it is but little burthened with 
paupers, and hence the abundance of its provision. In England, on the 
contrary, the farmers, grown opulent by availing themselves of the cala- 
mities of unproductive seasons, and consequent scarcity, have for many 
years past omitted no opportunity, by grasping at every purchase, to en- 
large their estates, and hence a portion of land which, if separated into 
small allotments, would give food and a moderate profit, to many families, 
is now monopolized by ene; and those who ought to be farmers on a small 
scale, are now obliged to toil as laborers in the fields of their employer, at 
wages that are not sufficient, if their families are numerous, to prevent the 
necessity of their applying for parochial aid. If some legislative provision 
could be effected to restrain this monstrous and growing evil, by that ardent 
and cordial lover of his country, and particularly the lower classes of so- 
ciety, Mr. Whitbread, who has laudably in parliament applied his en- 
lightened mind to ameliorate the condition of the poor, i would be one of 
most beneficial measures that: ever received the fiat of the British senate. | 
do not repine to see the farmers, or any other respectable class of men, 
receive and enjoy the honest fruits of their own enterprize and industry : 
I could see with less regret all those decent and frugal habits of the farm 
which once characterized the yeomanry of England superseded by the 
folly and fashion of the gay and dissipated; the farmer drinking his bottle 
of port, instead of some cheap salubrious ale; his daughter, no longer 
brought up in the dairy, returning from a boarding school, to mingle the 
sounds of her harp with the lowing of cows, or reluctantly going to the 
adjoining town, tricked out in aukward, misplaced finery, with a goose in 
one hand and a parasol in the other, did not the poor classes of soctety be- 
come poorer, and the humble more humiliated, by the cause of this marvelous 
metamorphosis in rural economy. In Holland, I was well informed, there 
is not a farm that exceeds fifty acres, and very few of that extent. There 
the economy observed in and about the ‘ peasant’s nest,’ is truly gratify- 
ing: the farmer, his wife, and a numerous progeny, exhibit faces of health 
and happiness; their dwelling is remarkable for its neatness and order 
throughout; in the orchard behind, abounding with all sorts of delicious 
fruits, the pigs and sheep fatten; three or four sleeky cows feed in a luxu- 
riant adjoining meadow; the corn land is covered with turkeys and fowls, 
and the ponds with ducks and geese. Such is the picture of a Dutch 
farm. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the enormous tax upon land, and a tax upon cattle 
per head, an imposition unknown to any other country, the expense of 
contributing to the support of the dykes, the duty on salt, and a variety of 
other charges, amounting to more than fifty per cent. on the value of their 
land, the beneficial effects arising from small farms and the simplicity, dili- 
gence and economy of the Dutch farmer, enable him to discharge those 
expenses, and his rent, with punctuality, and with the surplus profit to. 
support his family in great comfort. ‘To these causes alone can be attri- 
buted the astonishing supplies which are sent to the different markets. 
North Holland, so celebrated for its cheese, supplies Enkuysen, upon an 
average, with two hundred and fifty thousand pounds weight of that valu- 
able article of life, and Alkmaar with three hundred thousand, per week. 
In a very small space in the isle of Amak, within about two English 
miles of Copenhagen, no less than four thousand people, descendants of 
a colony from East Friesland, inyited over by one of the kings of Den- 
mark to supply the city with milk, cheese, butter, and vegetables, are en- 
abled to live and flourish, and continue to supply that city with these arti- 
cles. I remember being highly delighted with seeing their dwellings and 
luxuriant gardens; nor did | evee see so many persons living within so 
small a space except in an encampment.” 
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{ will conclude my extracts, for the present, with the fol- 
lowing from BELKNAP’s address to the citizens of New 
Hampshire, at the close of his history of that State: 

‘*Were 1 to form a picture of happy society, it would be a town con- 
sisting of a due mixture of hills, valleys, and streams of water. The land 
well fenced and cultivated; the roads and bridges in good repair, a decent 
inn for the refreshment of travellers and public entertainments. ‘The in- 
habitants mostly husbandmen, their wives and daughters domestic manu- 
facturers; a suitable proportion of handicraft workmen, and two or three 
traders; a physician and lawyer, each of whom should have a farm for 
his support. A clergyman of good understanding, of a candid disposition, 
and exemplary morals; not a metaphysical nora polemic, but serious 
and practical preacher. A school-master who should understand his 
business, and teach his pupils to govern themselves. A social library, an- 
nually increasing and under good regulation. A club of sensible men, 
seeking mentalimprovement. A decent musical society. No intriguing 
politician, horsejockey, gambler, or sot, but all such characters treated with 
contempt. Such a situation may be considered as the most favorable to 
social happiness of any which this world can afford.” 

Such a picture (excepting, perhaps, the lawyer and preach- 
er, who might be transformed into lecturers on science) 
might be exhibited in every six miles square of this vast re- 
public, by the simple measure of restricting the quantity of 
land that any individual should hold to fifty or one hundred 
acres ; and who, after reading the three mottos at the head 
of this paper, the first from one who has been styled the 
‘‘ greatest lawyer,” the second from one who is called the 
‘* greatest lawgiver,”’ and the third from one who, with rare ex- 
ceptions, may be entitled the greatest man of modern times ; 
who, after considering these authorities, is prepared to say 
that the common right of soil shall not be restored to the 


people? G. H. E. 


-— 
— 





HARRISON’S * SHUTTLECOCK.” 


The following is an extract from the Inaugural of the new 
President: 


‘Connected with this subject is the character of the currency: The 
idea of making it exclusively metallic, however well intended, appears 
to me to be fraught with more fatal consequences, than any other scheme, 
having no relation to the personal rights of the eitizen, that has ever 
been devised. If any single scheme could produce the. effect of arrest- 
ing, at once, that mutation of condition by which thousands of our most 
indigent fellow citizens, by their industry and enterprise, are raised to the 
possession of wealth, that is the one. If there is one measure better cal- 
culated than another to produce that state of things so much deprecated 
by all true republicans, by which the rich are daily adding to their hoards, 
and the poor sinking deeper into penury, it is an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Or if there is a process by which the character of the country 
for generosity and nobleness of feeling may be destroyed by the great in- 
crease and necessary toleration of usury, it is an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency.”’ 
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If Mr. Harrison had used the term PAPER MONEY in- 


stead of ‘‘exclusive metallic currency,” his remarks would 
have been true to the letter, and would have coincided with 
the former opinions of John Tyler, Daniel Webster, and other 
great men who “ have been, at one time or other of their po- 
litical career, on both sides of the most warmly disputed ques- 
tions.’ My. Harrison’s notion of perpetuating the paper 
money fraud, ‘‘ however well intended, appears to me to be 
fraught with more fatal consequences, than any other scheme, 
having no relation to the personal rights of the citizen, that 
has ever been devised,” except the scheme for perpetuating 
the monopoly of the land, which, I fear, is a scheme of the 
men now at the head of our national affairs. ‘If any single 
scheme could produce the effect of arresting, at once, that 
mutation of condition, by which thousands of our most [weal- 
thy] fellow citizens,” by their exclusive privileges, are ena- 
bled to add to their wealth, to the discouragement and at the 
expense of industry and enterprize, the repeal of all bank 
charters ‘‘is the one.”’ “If there is one measure better cal- 
culated than another to produce that state of things so much 
deprecated by all true republicans, by which the rich are 
daily adding to their hoards, and the poor sinking into deeper 
penury, it is” traffic in land, a traffic greatly stimulated by 
paper money. ‘Or if there is a process by which the cha- 
racter of the country for [honesty] and nobleness of feeling 
may be destroyed by the great increase and”’ unnecessary le- 
gislative encouragements of usury, it is the toleration of pa- 
per money. ‘These are my assertions: above are Mr. Harri- 
son’s. How are the facts? 

A silver dollar is the produce of labor. A paper dollar is 
the pretended representative of a silver dollar; the actual 
representative, in New Jersey, of less. than tw enty-five cents, 
in other states perhaps more, perhaps less; while the issuers 
of the paper dollars are getting the interest of a dollar on 
every paper dollar they can put in circulation, whether it re- 
preseuts twenty-five cents, one cent, or nothing at all. Those 
who issue paper money, then, must be getting richer, and it 
is evident that the poor cannot issue paper money. So far, 
therefore, paper money makes the rich richer. Again: pa- 
per money is lent at interest. Whois it lent to? ‘To those 
(it will not be denied) who can give the best security. Who 
can give the best security, the rich or the poor? The rich, 
evidently. Here, again, then, paper money gives the rich 
the means of getting richer. The lenders of paper money 
are enabled to live without labor, except the labor of lending, 
and those who borrow, to carry on their business or to specu- 
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late, add the interest that they pay to the price of their goods 
or the expenses of their transactions; this interest, there- 
fore, falls ultimately on the useful classes, who, of course, 
have to do more work on every addition to the ranks of the 
useless non-producers, such as that caused by the iavention 
of paper money. ‘Thus, paper money makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer: at least, so it seems to me. - If it is not 
so, I wish Mr. Harrison, or some of his paper money friends, 
would show by some nut shell argument within the compre- 
hension of a working man, that it is not so. If this is not 
shown, the useful classes, it is likely, will adopt the opinion, 
if they have not already adopted it, that paper. money is, next 
to traffic in land and in human flesh, the greatest curse in- 
herited by this country. 

I am well aware that it is not yet considered popular for 
public men, even of tue democratic party, to oppose the entire 
paper money fraud. So vast is the influence of the Bankers, 
that I do not know a single prominent democrat in our na- 
tional legislature that has avowed his opposition to paper 
money, under every form and shape; and yet I believe the 
day is not far distant when a majority of our national legisla- 
ture must dare to this, and something more. Even Mr. 
Van Buren, in answer to a communication of the legislature 
of Missouri, nominating him for re-election, speaks in eulogy 
of her ‘‘mixed currency, composed of a weil balanced and 
‘‘ harmonious co-operation of the standard of value and its 
‘‘ paper representative, the latter always redeemable [when 
‘*not demanded] on demand.”’ Why, this twattle is no more 
than Mr. Harrison would cordially respond to! I have 
warmly advocated the re-nomination of Mr. Van Buren, on 
the ground of his faithful adherence to the principles on 
which he was elected, and recently took him by the hand 
with great pleasure in the New York City Hall, but I should 
not have done so with much satisfaction had 1 previously 
seen the communication above quoted. The true democratic 
measure I believe to be, a repeal of all Bank Charters, anda 
constitutional prohibition of laws on the subject of Debt, and 
I did hope that Mr. Van Buren had come or would come to 


the same conclusion. G. H. E. 
_— 

A Youne Scamp.—The Baltimore Clipper states, that a lad in that 
city, on the evening of the eclipse, persuaded his companions that the 
eclipse could only be seen in his mother’s yard, and charged them a cent 
each for admission! ‘The Deacon says, ‘that fellow will become a Bank 
officer yet.” 





—__—————_- 
Where Liberty dwells, that is my country. —FRANKLIN. 
Where Liberty dwells not, that is my country.—Painz. 
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NOTICE OF CORRESPONDENTS. 

A highly esteemed friend, an old subscriber to the Work-— 
ing Man’s Advocate; writes to me as follows: 

‘‘ | have received the first No. of ‘‘ The Radical,” and am willing to be 
on the subscription list, although I consider you radically in error in not 
allowing property to be inherited. This mistake has been adopted by 
Skidmore, Brownson, &c. from Paine, but such a provision would operate 
unequally and would be evaded.[1] The true regulating principle would 
be the establishing a maximum limit to the amount of property owned by 
each individual, say eight times the amount of what would be the average, 
and an allowance for children in proportion to their ages. ‘This would 
keep property distributed, and allow existing institutions their full free- 
dom. It would require an alteration in the constitution.(2] I can see no 
difference in monopoly in lands, or any other property.” [3] 

[1] ‘Phe writer, as I foresaw would be the case with many, 
has confounded my proposition with that of Skidmore, al- 
though it is materially diffierent. 1 would allow property to 
be inherited, precisely as it now is. I merely object to the 
inheriting of that which is not property, any more than the 
air, the water, and the light of the sun are property ; for all 
these are no more necessary to man’s existence than the 
land. As 1 have more than once said, and as I shall, no 
doubt frequently have occasion to repeat for the benefit of 
those who have not read attentively, I consider that every 
citizen has an inalienable right to a portion of land equivalent 
to that possessed by every other citizen. For the plan by 
which I propose to restore this right to those who are now 
deprived of it, see Radical No. 1.* For the views of Skid- 
more and Paine, see the first article in the present number. 

[2] The plan of a maximum limit of property, was thought 
of, I believe by Spurzheim and others, and would, no doubt, 
be an improvement on the present system. But if man’s 
natural rights to land were restored, such a limitation would 
neither be necessary nor just. It would not be necessary, be- 
cause if every man had his right of land, it would be seldom, 
if ever, that a man could acquire the wealth of a Girard, or 
an Astor, and if such cases should occur, they would not oc- 
cur at the expense of the destitution of thousands. It would 
not be just, because what a man earns by honesty industry, 
without the aid of partial laws or legislative privileges, he is 
is fairly entitled to, at least while he lives; and, property in 
land being abolished, no great harm could result from leaving 
him the power to dispose of the proceeds of his industry, by 
will, according to his pleasure, whim, or caprice. 

* My friend will see that the regulation I propose for giving every citizen 


his right to land could not “be evaded,” though a limitation of property 
might be. 
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[3] The difference between a monopoly in land or in 
fother] property 1 consider wide, and distinct. Land is 
not the produce of labor: Property is any thing produced 
by labor. Therefore, 1 say, land is not property. A mono- 
poly of land deprives some of their just and natural means of 
acquiring property: with equal rights (including the right of 
land) guaranteed, an accumulation of property in the hands 
of individuals could not prevent others from acquiring pro- 
perty, as it now can; nor do I think there could be any ex- 
cessive accumulation, as there now is. A division of land 
once made, would remain forever, unless the people, from 
over population or for convenience, should resolve to de- 
crease the quantity to be held by each individual: the maxi- 
mum principle of my correspondent would require a cease- 
less operation, and besides other serious objections to it, it 
would be an incentive to bribery of the public officer and per- 
jury of the individual, for the amount of a man’s property 
could not be ascertained but by his own testimony; and he 
who would deliberately acquire property in the face of a law 
against it, would not be likely to hesitate in concealing his 
acquisition. A man could not conceal his acres, the lines and 
limits of which should be defined by the state; and if the 
land were once divided equitably, a man who should after- 
wards propose the buying and selling of it as property, would 
be looked upon in the same light as one who now should dis- 


cover a mode of monopolizing the air, and propose traffic in 
that. 


Another old friend and subscriber, in Bond county, Illinois, 
writes as follows: 


‘* You have, it seems, met with a resurrection. I am glad to see it. The 
first No. of the Radical came duly to hand, and the doctrines are the same 
that you have adhered to, since ‘I first had the pleasure of talking with 
you, (six or eight years ago. | 

“The equalization of property by cutting up a dead man’s estate, who 
had spent his best efforts to leave something for his children, is the most 
repulsive form in which that subject can be presented to the public mind. 
Brownson was peculiarly unhappy in urging that view of the subject in 
a recent No. of the Boston Quarterly. It would be quite an ineffectual 
method, too; but one degree better than abolishing primogeniture. The 
ACCUMULATION should be effectually restrained by equal laws, that should 
be seen and felt to operate on every individual in society alike. The ne- 
cessity of DITSRIBUTION should be guarded against ; no other means can 
do more than palliate the fatal evils of monopoly, accumulation and op- 
pression. 

‘‘The subject of state debts is now attracting much attention in this 
state and elsewhere. We are all likely to become ‘conquered British 
provinces.’ I send by this mail, a memorial on this subject from this 
county to the legislature of Illinois. Read it, if you please. Should the 
people stand by its declarations, and in this independent county they 
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surely will, it may be considered an important eflort in behalf of the just 
rights of the whole people. I think the state will go with us. After this 
memorial was adopted, and immediately preceding the adjournment of 
our legislature, a majority of that body were found reckless enough, at 
the instigation of the bank, from which source only. they could obtain 
their pay, to pass a tax bill, increasing the burthens of the people nomi- 
nally 50 per cent on the old rates, butin fact more than 100 per cent. b 
an arbitrary valuation of land. This, too, in direct violation of the letter 
of our state constitution, which provides in express words ‘‘that every 
person shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his or her property.”’ 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that the law cannot be enforced so long as 
the people hold their rifles in their hands. The people on these prairies 
have not yet been sufficiently drilled and ground down by the contrivan- 
ces of associated wealth, and arbitrary legislation, to bow the neck to this 
bold attack upon their constitutional and natural rights. 


‘‘ Success attend your honest and able efforts in behalf of the people.” 
The Bond County memorial above mentioned, has been 
published in part in New York, where it has caused great 
excitement. I shall publish it in full in my next, as it ably 
supports one of the measures to be advocated by this paper. 


G. H. E. 


> 


THE RENSSELAER VASSALAGE. 

There is a man by the name of Van Rensselaer, in New 
York state, whois said to own, by inheriance from his father, 
a tract of laud of about twenty-four miles square. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Evening Post of the 23d ult. re- 
late to the people whom he calls his ¢enants, and from whom 


he has heretofore exacted annual tribute, in some form with 
which I am not acquainted. 





‘‘It is said the Helderbergers, whose conquest was attempted last year, 
have again resorted to resistance, but in a new fashion. ‘They do not pre- 
tend to oppose the officers of the law by force, but they do it quite as ef- 
fectually, and even more so, by finesse. When the sheriff comes upon 
the ground, to sell their goods, for default in returning to the proprietor the 
requisite rents and quarter sales, they quietly suffer him to take his way. 
The goods are of course levied upon and exposed to sale. Crowds of the 
tenants flock around, and the eagerness of their competition in running up 
the bids would throw a Pearl street auctioneer into raptures. Scarcely 
has,the sheriff named the article, when a half dozen voices are raised in 
zealous rivalry. ‘How much is offered for this tub without a bottom ?” 
asks the sheriff, ‘Ten dollars,’ vociferates three or four in the crowd. 
‘'Ten dollars, Ten dollars for the tub,’ continues the sheriff. ‘ Fifty dol- 
lars,’ interrupts some body. ‘Fifty dollars, going, going,’ cries the 
sheriff. ‘A hundred dollars,’ shout the crowd, and so the bidding is car- 
ried on from morning till night, without reaching a conclusion, and much 
to the discomfiture of the sheriff, his clerks and the prosecutors. It isa 
peaceful way of carrying on the war, which is very likely to exhaust the 
patience of the patroon. As to the controversy itself, | am not surprised 
that the holding of land by a tenure so incompatible with the spirit of our 
institutions, should be felt as a hardship. | 

“«We have had many strange battles in the course of the world’s histo- 
ry; but this is, perhaps, the strangest of all. There is the battle of the 
pikes, the battle of the herrings, the battle of the kegs, and the battle of 
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the cow-pens; but the glory of all these seems to be eclipsed by the battle 
of the bidders.” 

The following paragraph is from the New Era of the 31st 
ult. I believe it relates to a part of the Van Rensselaer 
tract. 


‘‘A meeting of about 300 of the tenants on Livingston’s Patent, in 
Schoharie county, assembled at Livingstonville on Saturday last, and 
unanimously resolved not to pay any more rent. We believe it is con- ; 
tended by the tenants that there is some defect in the landlord’s title.” 

I think it very likely that there would be found ‘a defect 
in the landlord’s title,” if the examination should be carried 
far enough back, but whether any greater defect than exists 
in the title of every other man who possesses more than an : 
equitable portion of land, is a question. ‘The case is a strong : 
one to show the monstrous injustice and impolicy of the pre- 
sent system, and the necessiiy of adopting a better one for 
the settlement of the public lands. Howto provide a reme- 
dy for the Helderbergers, and all others who are compelled 
to pay for the use of land to live upon, is a matter for grave 
deliberation. How would it do to enact by a two thirds ma- 
jority, and a constitutional alteration if necessary, that after 
the year 1850 no man shall own land but an actual settler 
thereon, nor over acres? ‘The state, in a previous year, 
might lay out all the land in square counties of 24 miles, 
townships of 6 miles, farms and lots, (leaving cities as they 
are,) and individuals be allowed to retain their buildings and 
improvements as far as consistent with the limitation, and re- 
quired to dispose of the remainder. A reduction in the price 
of lands would take place immediately on the enactment of 
such a law, which would gradually diminish to the mere va- 
lue of the improvements at the time designated for the limi- 

tation. G. H. E. | 
opesitiimean: 

Tue LeGistaTureE or INDIANA, at its recent session, passed three hun- 

dred and eight bills, and twenty-six joint resolutions. The New Albany 
Gazette very innocently sets this fact down as evidence of the usefulness 
of the labors of that body. There never was a greater mistake. The 
usefulness of legislation in these latter days, consists in its brevity. Le- 
gislatures meet—discuss national politics—grant divorces—incorporate 
washing machines—have a fortuight’s recess—a pleasure excursion— 
quarrel a little—absorb an uncertain quantity of champaigne—log roll— 
divide the offices among themselves—make eloquent speeches about 
economy, and close by voting their own pay, which to their constituents as 
well as themselves, i in nine cases out of ten, is the most important business 


of the session; and adjourn! We should be agreeably surprised to learn, 


that the Federal Legislature of Indiana is an exception to the general 
rule.—Louisville Pub. Adv. 








—— | 
(=> Mr. James A. Pyne, 127 Cherry st., will deliver the Radical to 
subscribers on the east side of Broadway, New York. 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

After most of the matter for this number was in type, news 
arrived of the death of the President, which took place on 
the 4th instant, of pleurisy. I cannot truly say, as many de- 
mocratic editors have said, that I regret this event, though a 
wish that it might happen never entered my head, and would 
not for a moment have been entertained if it had. If Mr. 
Tyler’s views are adverse to a Bank, a. Tariff, a National 
Debt, &c., as they are said to be, it is a fortunate event for 
the country that has given him the place of one who, there 
is too much reason to suppose, had resolved to do what in 
him lay to establish measures that would bring ruin and dis- 
tress into hundreds of thousands of families for the miserable 
purpose of enriching a few. No! In a national point of 
view, I cannot regret that Harrison is dead; though I can 


sincerely sympathize with those who mourn his loss through 
the ties of family or friendship. G. H. E. 


—<»>-—- 





Vaue’s Lire or Paine.—Mr. G. Vale has just published 
a Life of Thomas Paine, of 200 pages, uniform with my 
edition of the works of that celebrated man. The work em- 
braces a great part of the Life written by Sherwin, the best 
hitherto published, and contains many new facts industriously 
collected by Mr. Vale. This work was a desideratum in this 
country, where no Life of Paine has ever been published ex- 
cept by the apostate Cheetham, whose work was a tissue of 
falsehoods. It needs only the dissemination of truth in re- 
gard to the services of Thomas Paine to the cause of uni- 
versal freedom, particularly in aid of the independence of 
this country, to cause his name to stand higher in the esti- 
mation of the American people than it now does, 

Appended to the Life are Paine’s Letters to Washington, 
which Mr. Vale says are “‘ suppressed in existing editions of 
Paine’s Works in this country.”” This might lead to the sup- 
position that the letters were suppressed in my edition, which 
is not the fact. The 3d vol. of this edition, which is now 
stereotyped, though not yet published, contains these letters, 
together with many other of Paine’s writings not published 
in this country, and the three volumes contain all his writings 
that are extant. 

I shall keep Mr. Vale’s Life for sale, wholesale and retail. 
Price in boards $1,00, bound $1,50. G. H. E. 

By adecision of the Post Master General, Post Masters are author- 


ized to frank letters containing money to publishers of periodicals, provi- 
ded the contents of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) are 
shown to them. Specie has been thus forwarded. 
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THE “ DEMOCRATIC * COMMITTEES, 
The following is a statement of my demands against the New York 
Democratic Committees for work done over five years ago. I publish this 
statement that members of the Committees may no longer plead igno- 
rance on the subject of these accounts. The money has been nearly 
earned over again, in attempts to collect it. to say nothing of interest. 
Should those concerned be disposed to settle the accounts without further 
trouble, Mr. John Morrison, c. of Chatham and Roosevelt streets, is au- 
thorized to receive and receipt for the same. I shall commence, in my 
next, the publication of the names of the committees whose accounts are 
not settled. 


Apr. 


v 


Old. Young. Total. 
First Ward » “ ‘ 8,25 6,00 14,25 
Second ‘* : . 12,00 . - 12,00 
Third eis . -) “ae . 3,00 21,87 
Fourth sé ° . *36,18 e Paid 36,18 
Fifth a . - ser . 3,37 42,75 
Sixth 66 . . 14,06 . 6,37 20,43 
Seventh “ .- . - 30,93 ° . 30,93 
Eighth ss : . Paid - Paid 
Ninth w 2 . - 27,00 ° Paid 27,00 
‘Tenth 6 . - Paid . Paid 
Eleventh “ . : . 12,75 . 8,62 21,37 
Twelfth ‘* . - 23,43 : 23,43 
Thirteenth - . ° 1,50 - 4,12 5,62 
Fourteenth (Nixon) 47,81 ‘ dah eb 
“ (Piatt) 22,31 aes 18,75 
Fifteenth “ . e 35,18 - 10,87 46,06 
Democratic Republican Gen. Com. » : ; *14,37 
Young Men’s do. - - - - - - - 75,06 
$470,07 


The above bills are mostly for running accounts, from the 17th Nov. 
1834, till after the springelection of 1835, all the wards, except the 4th, 
having paid their bills forthe fall election of 1834. ‘They are all, there- 
fore, properly chargeable to the committees of 1835, except the two mark- 
with stars, which extend only to the end of the year 1834, the 1835 part 
of these two bills having been paid. $3 of the Young Men’s Gen. Com. 
bill has also been paid recently, by a member who is ashamed of the 


conduct of his 84 associates. 


G. H. E. 





0 PRINTERS & PUBLISH- 
ERS.—The subscribers having comple- 
ted their arrangements for manufacturing 
Printing Types, are now prepared to execute 
orders for any article in their line, with accu- 
racy and dispatch. Specimens of their Type 
can be had by applying at the foundry, No. 29 
Ann street, to which they would respectfully 
direct the attention of the Printers to call, re- 
ceive, and examine, and which they trust can- 
not fail to elicittheir approbation. One of the 
firm being an expesienced letter cutter they are 
enabled, at short notice, to execute any anusu 
al character that may be ordered, and originate 
many new and ornameutal designs not before 
attempted. In quality, liberality, and punctu- 
ality, not willing to be outdone, they respect- 
fully invite a call. 
ap tf BRUCE & RIGGS. 
ORIN BROOKS respectfully in- 
L, forms his friends and the public, that his 
BOOT AND SHOE establishment is now at 
138 Fulton street, where all orders will be 
thankfully received particularly for his Cork 
Sole and Dress Boots. He has on hand a large 
assortment of Cork Sole, Dress, and Half Boots, 











do. Common Boots; High, Dress, and Leather 
Over Shoes, Dancing Pumps, Slippers, India 
Rubber Over Shoes, do. Patents, gentlemen's 
Mocasins, Buckskin Socks, Ladies Over Shoes, 
do. Mocasins, India Rubber, velvet and fur 
top; Ladies’ Slippers ; Ladies’ Buskins, seal 
and morocco; Ladies’ Boots, seal; Misses’ and 
Children’s Shoes of various kinds, Boys’ Shoes. 
m tf 











Tue Rapicat is published by Georce H. 
Evans, Granville, Middletown, N. J., to 
whom all communications must be address— 
ed, postage free. Price 50 cents for 12 num- 
bers. Post Masters authorized to act as a- 
gents. Sold in New York by John Windt, 
152 Chambers st.; John Morrison, c. Chat- 
ham and Roosevelt sts.; James A Pyne, 127 
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